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OU can’t change human nature.” 
How often do we hear that solemn 
ronouncement! It is made to serve 
an excuse for opposition to every 
of social change. It is offered as 
fan explanation for personal wrongdoing. 
‘The assumption is frequently made that 
the evils practiced by organized society 
land by individuals are somehow reflec- 
tions of imperative natural demands. 

In all such assumptions there is a 
little truth and a great deal of error. 
When one lies or steals or kills or boasts 
and shows off, or when he is rude to a 


friend, he may be acting in obedience to © 


impulses common to man. But his acts 
do not constitute the only means by 
which these impulses may be gratified. 

An infant may be curious. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all of them are. We are all 
‘born with something which may be 
‘termed an “instinct” of curiosity (though 
psychologists are not agreed in the use 
they make of that term). Now as the 
infant grows into childhood and later 
into manhood, he will, from time to time, 
gratify that instinct or impulse. 

But he may do this in different ways. 
He may be a snoop, a gossip, a busy- 
body. He may meddle in other people’s 
affairs. That is one way to gratify the 
constantly recurring sense of curiosity. 
When he acts that way he is acting in 
accordance with human nature. If he is 
chided for his conduct he might reply, 
“You can’t change human nature.” 

But suppose that instead of being a 
snoop, interested in the private affairs 
of his associates, he becomes interested 
in science and spends his time unravel- 
ing a few of the many mysteries of the 
physical world. That would be another 
way of giving vent to his natural curi- 
osity. He would be acting in accordance 
with human nature. 

What determines, 
then, which form of 
“natural” behavior 
he shall follow? The 
answer is “habit.” 
One may acquire the 
habit of realizing 
his natural impulses 
and urges in socially 
desirable or in anti- 
social ways. His 
habits depend in 
Part upon his environment, his associ- 
ates, the examples placed before him, 
his education, and in part upon his own 
will, 

There is no human impulse which 
finds satisfaction only in one kind of 
“act; one kind of behavior. There are 
‘infinite possibilities of diverse person- 
“ality development, all of them in har- 
a hony with primary human demands. If, 
hen, you are antisocial, if your behavior 
48 questionable, you cannot blame your 
ature. If you have got into bad habits, 
build new ones, with the full knowledge 

hat the new and better ones will satisfy 
Me unchanging demands of your nature 
(48 well and probably far better than the 
Others. 


» And when you hear people defending 
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pN and other social wrongs on the 


‘round that human nature requires them, 

"You should be on guard. We can’t 

hange human nature, but we can choose 

‘ channels, individual and _ social, 
‘ough which the requirements of hu- 
in nature may be met. 

















CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A THOROUGHGOING examination is being made of Communists in the United 
States with particular attention to their activities in our schools. 


Communism and Edueation 


U. S. Educators Say that Our Schools Should Give Information 
About Dictatorships, but Should Ban Communist Teachers 


HOULD instruction be given in 

American schools about the work- 
ings of the Communist system? Should 
Communists be permitted to hold 
teaching positions? These are two 
of the vital questions that are dis- 
cussed in a report recently issued by 


a special commission of the National - 


Education Association. 

Drawn up by some of the nation’s 
leading educators, the report is en- 
titled “‘American Education and In- 
ternational Tensions.” Among the 
members of the group making the re- 
port are General Dwight Eisenhower, 
President of Columbia University, and 
Dr. James B. Conant, President of 
Harvard University. The commission 
was established specifically for the 
purpose of shaping long-range educa- 
tional policies. 

In drawing up the report, the group 
was guided by the belief that the pres- 
ent, unsettled state of world affairs 
is going to continue for a long time. 
“The present circumstances of inter- 
national tension,” the report says, “‘are 
likely to continue into the adulthood 
of children now in school.” 

The report recognizes the threat of 
all kinds of dictatorships to our gov- 
ernment, and discusses the cleavage 


between communism and democracy. 
It states that the challenge of anti- 
democratic forces makes it even more 
necessary than formerly for the schools 
to give a thorough grounding in the 
principles and practices of democracy. 
But at the same time, it warns against 
the belief—apparently held by some 
—that it is “disloyal” to teach young 
people about countries other than our 
own. 

The most important part of the re- 
port is made up of the commission’s 
recommendations. These are likely to 
have great influence throughout the 
United States in the months and years 
ahead. One recommendation is that 
the schools should provide information 
about communism. 
~ “Young citizens should have an op- 
portunity,” says the report, “to learn 
about the principles and practices of 
totalitarianism, including those repre- 
sented by the Soviet Union and by the 
Communist Party in the United 
States.” Such study should be ob- 
jective and accurate and make use of 
official documents. Unless young peo- 
ple have “objective exposure” to these 
facts in the classroom, they are, the 
report states, “left to be the prey 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Obstacles Along 
Britain’s Course 


Country Is Making Strides but 
Progress Is Slowed by Un- 
expected Problems 


RITISHERS have been alarmed 

this spring by a decline in the sale 
of their products abroad. Their manu- 
facturers are struggling against in- 
creasingly stiff competition from pro- 
ducers in other lands. It is very im- 
portant, not only for Britain but also 
for America and continental Europe, 
that British businessmen be able to 
meet this competition and sell a sizable 
quantity of goods. Britain is among 
the largest participants in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, so her eco- 
nomic condition vitally affects that 
whole project. Britain’s prosperity, 
in turn, depends upon foreign trade. 

It is because she developed as a 
great manufacturing and trading na- 
tion that Great Britain has been able 
to support—in an area no larger than 
Oregon—a population which now num- 
bers more than 50 million. After the 
Industrial Revolution, which began a 
little less than 200 years ago, Britain 
became the “workshop of the world.” 
As she changed from an agricultural 
to an industrial country, her popula- 
tion increased rapidly, but the ability 
to provide a living for her people grew 
likewise. 

Her factories turned out textiles 
and other products which were sold 
all around the globe. For food and most 
raw materials, Britain came to depend 
on foreign lands, just as a big factory 
town counts on getting such supplies 
from outside areas. Under this sys- 
tem, the nation flourished. 

Meanwhile, British businessmen in- 
vested large sums of money in planta- 
tions, mines, railroads, and countless 
other enterprises abroad. Overseas in- 


ACME @ BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
TWO LEADING British statesmen. Sir 
Stafford Cripps, left, is Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and Ernest Bevin, right, is 
Foreign Minister. 


vestments were a big source of Brit- 
ish income, and helped pay for the 
materials which Britishers needed to 
buy from other lands. Moreover, the 
island nation built up a thriving mer- 
chant fleet, which earned money by 
carrying a large portion of the world’s 
ocean trade. 

Britain, with her vast empire, her 
far-flung business enterprises, and her 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Great Britain 


(Concluded from page 1) 


mighty navy and merchant fleet, en- 
tered the 20th century as one of the 
most powerful nations that the world 
had ever seen. For a number of rea- 
sons, however, she eventually ran into 
difficulty. Although some of her 
troubles developed over a long period 
of time, the climax came with World 
War II. After that costly and de- 
structive conflict, Britishers realized 
that their country had become poor. 
Unaided, they could not support the 
population of their crowded land. Since 
the war it has been necessary for them 
to borrow billions of dollars from 
other nations, principally the United 
States. 

Helped by the Marshall Plan and 


“WORK OR WANT.” 


shattered economy. 


other American aid measures, Britain 
has now come a long way toward re- 
covery. The recent slump in her ex- 
ports, however, shows that she still 
faces critical trade problems. Why 
did Britain find herself in so serious 
a situation at the end of the war, and 
what is the exact nature of her pres- 
ent difficulties? 

Britain, we have observed, is so 
densely populated that she must de- 
pend on other lands for large portions 
of the food and raw materials needed 
by her people. We have seen that 
during her most prosperous years she 
had several ways of earning money to 
pay for these imports. British-held 
business enterprises overseas yielded 
sizable profits; the merchant fleet car- 
ried freight and passengers for for- 
eigners; and large quantities of man- 
ufactured goods were sold abroad. 

All these sources of income were 
hard hit during World War II. To 
help finance their nation’s part in the 
conflict, for example, the British peo- 


ple had to sell 4% billion dollars’ 
worth of their profitable holdings in 
distant lands. Earnings from overseas 
enterprises, therefore, have been 
greatly reduced. 

The war destroyed nearly two-thirds 
of the merchant fleet, with which Brit- 
ain had been able to earn large 
amounts of money in earlier years. 
Moreover, bombings shattered many of 
the factories which had turned out 
goods for export. 

Thus Britain emerged from the war 
with her large population suffering 
from shortages of practically every- 
thing imaginable, with a need to im- 
port goods in order to fill the people’s 
wants, and with severely limited means 
of earning the money required for 
making purchases abroad. 

In 1946 Great Britain obtained a 
3%4-billion-dollar loan from the United 
States and a smaller one from Can- 


ada, but even these sums were soon 
exhausted. When the European Re- 
covery Program—aimed at restoring 
war-torn countries’ productive capac- 
ity—got under way in 1948, the Brit- 
ish nation was still in bad shape eco- 
nomically. 

For this reason British Foreign Sec- 
retary Ernest Bevin recently, in re- 
ferring to the Marshall Plan, said, “I 
cannot express what it meant to us.” 
Speaking with great emotion he con- 
tinued, “It seemed to bring hope where 
there was none. The generosity of it 
was beyond belief.” 

The generosity of America was 
matched by the British people’s cour- 
age. Worn and exhausted by the war, 
living on the barest of essentials, they 
sacrificed comforts and conveniences 
in order to help rebuild their nation’s 
economy. They realized that Britain 
had to produce more goods than ever 
before. Exports needed to be increased 
far enough above the prewar level to 
make up for the foreign investments 


which had been sold. Purchases from 
other countries, meanwhile, had to be 
held to the absolute minimum. 
Therefore the British people kept a 
rationing system which, in some cases, 
gave them less food than they had 
during wartime. Although their own 
clothing was threadbare, they produced 
cloth and sent it to other nations. 
Although their own daily lives offered 
few pleasures, they produced many 
luxury items and shipped them to for- 


eign lands in exchange for machinery - 


and grain. 

British determination, backed by 
American economic aid, accomplished 
what seemed to be a miracle. During 
January 1949, the island kingdom sold 
abroad more than 1% times as large 
a volume of goods as she sold during 
an average month of 1938. She sent 
chemicals, textiles, metal products, and 
machinery to widespread parts of the 
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A billboard reminds passersby that they must continue to work hard if Britain is to rebuild its war- 
Britain has come a long way toward recovery since the end of the war, but it still faces many problems. 


world. Meanwhile, great strides had 
been made in the rebuilding of her 
merchant fleet. This spring a British 
government agency was able to an- 
nounce that a balance had almost been 
reached between purchases abroad and 
income from overseas sources. 

Britain’s situation, however, is not 
as favorable as this view would make 
it appear. In the first place, not 
enough of her products are going to 
the areas where she particularly needs 
to make sales. That is, she is now 
buying large amounts of goods from 
Canada and the United States; and 
to make purchases in these countries 
she needs dollars. Her sales to coun- 
tries that can make payment in dollars 
are not great enough to cover her need 
for dollars. Therefore she still suffers 
from a dollar shortage and must for 
some time depend on ERP grants to 
make it up. 

The long-term trade agreement on 
which Britain and Argentina have 
been working recently is a_ result 
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of dollar shortages in both countries, 
Each would be able to obtain sizable 
amounts of necessary supplies from 
the other, without dipping into dollar 
reserves. British machinery, and ojj 
produced by British-held companies 
abroad, would be sent to Argentina iy 
exchange for food products—particu- 
larly meat. The United States has 
objected to this pact, on the grounds 
that it is likely to hinder other coun- 
tries’ trade with the two nations in- 
volved. As we go to press, it remains 
to be seen whether Britain and Ar. 
gentina will complete the agreement 
and put it into effect. 

A similar arrangement is apparently 
being worked out with Yugoslavia. If 
completed, it will enable Britain to 
exchange manufactured goods for Yu- 
goslav timber and grain. Britain feels 
that this pact, in addition to improv- 
ing her own trade situation, might 
help to build friendly relations between 
Yugoslavia and the western nations, 

British manufacturers, meanwhile, 
are worried about competition from 
overseas. This difficulty existed prior 
to World War II. During the years 
immediately following the war, how- 
ever, it did not cause a great deal of 
trouble, because people in many lands 
were clamoring for more goods than 
they could obtain. Besides, two of 
Britain’s old trade rivals, Germany and 
Japan, had for the time being been 
knocked out of the race. 

Even the United States’ industries 
could not satisfy the demands which 
were being made upon them at home 
and abroad. Partly because of severe 
automobile shortages in America, Brit- 
ish manufacturers were able to invade 
the United States car market and 
place a large number of English ve- 
hicles on U. S. streets and highways. 

But the world situation is changing. 
New American-made automobiles, for 
instance, are not as difficult to obtain 
as they were several months ago, and 
sales of British cars in the United 
States are declining. Manufacturers 
in several other countries are getting 
into the trade race. Germans are be- 
ginning to sell such items as motors, 
machinery, and small cars in neighbor- 
ing countries. Switzerland is edging 
Britain out of the market in some sec- 
tions of Europe. 

A basic cause of Britain’s difficulty 
in competing with other manufactur- 
ing nations is to be found in the high 
prices of her goods. Partly to blame 
for these high prices is the fact that 
many factories in Great Britain are 
not equipped with modern, money-sav- 
ing types of machinery. Production 
methods in some industries are com- 
paratively slow and costly. These con- 
ditions were becoming a serious hin- 
drance to Britain before World War II, 
but have not yet been remedied. How 
well Britain will now succeed in over- 
coming them remains to be seen. 

However, that country’s reputation 
for conquering adversity gives rise 
to the hope that solutions for her cur- 
rent trade problems can be worked out. 
It is expected that she will make a 
strenuous effort to reduce the prices 
of her products in an attempt to in- 
crease her exports. 





References on Britain 


“John Bull in Search of a Future,” 
by Lester Velie, Collier’s, April 30, 
1949. Britain’s trade situation and its 
meaning to the nation’s people. 

“Problem: British Productivity,” 
Business Week, March 12, 1949. Some 
differences between British and Amer- 
ican production methods. 
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The Vast British Empire and Commonwealth 


Held Together by Complex System of Legal and Sentimental Ties 


OR many years, one of Britain’s 

major concerns has been to find 
ways of preserving the vast British 
Empire and Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. Sprawling over more than a 
fifth of the world’s land area, this 
huge collection of protectorates, col- 
onies, and dominions contains about 
a fourth of all mankind. 

Extending around the world, and 
into practically all latitudes, the Em- 
pire covers frozen wastelands, tropical 
jungles, majestic mountains, fertile 
plains, vast deserts, and tiny islands. 
It includes land on all the inhabited 
continents. People of several races, 
speaking countless languages and dia- 
lects and representing all stages of 
civilization, are to be found within it. 

One cannot describe, in a few words, 
the arrangements by which the great 
association is held together. British 
officials, as well as those of the far- 
flung dominions and colonies, are gen- 
erally more interested in how well a 
plan works than in how easily it can 
be described. As a result, the Empire 
has developed into an amazing group 
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BRITAIN’S KING, George VI, is a symbol 
of unity for millions of people through- 
out the world. 


of countries and territories, bound 
together by a network of legal and 
sentimental ties. 

Even the name and structure of 
Britain herself cause a great deal of 
confusion among outsiders. Known 
Officially as the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
the “mother country” includes North- 
ern Ireland, England, Scotland, and 
Wales. Usually it is called Britain, 
Great Britain, or the United King- 
dom, although Great Britain—strictly 
Sspeaking—is the name of the big is- 
land on which England, Scotland, and 
Wales are located. All four terri- 
tories of the United Kingdom are 
controlled by the national Parliament 
in London. Northern Ireland, how- 
ever, has a Parliament of her own for 
handling certain local matters. 

Britain, as is well known, has no 
formal, written constitution. Gradu- 
ally through the centuries, however, 
royal writs and guarantees, acts of 
Parliament, and powerful traditions 
have united to give her the framework 
of one of the most stable governments 
in the world. 

Meanwhile, piece by piece, a vast 
overseas empire has been assembled. 
In the age of exploration and coloniza- 
tion, which began at about the time 
of Columbus, British explorers, trad- 
ers, and adventurers secured for their 
Country footholds in North America 


and India. During the Seven Years’ 
War—known in America as the French 
and Indian War—Britain became the 
dominant power in both these lands. 
British settlement of Australia began 
during the 1700’s. 

The American Revolution took away 
a sizable portion of Britain’s early 
holdings, but Canada, India, and Aus- 
tralia remain as parts of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. Other territories 
which were obtained by Great Britain 
before the American Revolution are 
Gibraltar, which guards the western 
end of the Mediterranean; Bermuda, 
in the Atlantic; and some territories 
around the Caribbean Sea. In the 
early part of the 1800’s the British 
acquired Malta, Ceylon, and a colony 
at the southern tip of Africa. 


Growth of Empire 


Later in the 19th Century, the Euro- 
pean nations started a new race for 
colonies. Britain extended her hold- 
ings in the Orient, and by the time 
World War I began she had obtained 
control over vast areas in Africa. 

Britain’s methods of acquiring ter- 
ritory were, like those used by other 
nations involved in the race for over- 
seas possessions, often ruthless. The 
American Revolution, however, had 
taught her some lessons about the 
handling of colonies. In countless in- 
stances since that conflict, Britain has 
made concessions to colonial peoples 
in order to keep them from breaking 
away as the United States did. Out 
of this practice, in fact, has grown 
the present structure of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Today this Commonwealth is an as- 
sociation of eight separate, equal, and 
independent countries, including the 
United Kingdom herself. The addi- 
tional seven members are dominions, 
or nations, which Britain could not 
have kept as mere possessions, al- 
though they are willing to remain 
in the Commonwealth. 

The development of this organiza- 
tion of free nations has been very 
gradual. Canada, for instance, has 
had a large measure of self-govern- 
ment for about 100 years. By the time 
of World War I, Canada and several 
other dominions had become practi- 


Britain, but the Asiatic country still faces many serious problems. 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS at Ottawa, Canada. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Britain’s relations with Canada 


are an outgrowth of a long period of peaceful adjustment, and form one of the 
strongest links in the Commonwealth of Nations. 


cally independent so far as internal 
matters were concerned, but their for- 
eign affairs were handled mainly by 
the London government. 

In 1926, however, Great Britain and 
a group of the dominions were for- 
mally declared to be ‘Communities 
within the British Empire, equal in 
status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domes- 
tic or external affairs, though united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown 
and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions.” This declaration was put into 
full effect by the Statute of West- 
minster, passed in 1931. 

Today the Commonwealth includes 
Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United Kingdom. They 
work closely together with one an- 
other in regard to trade and other im- 
portant matters. All are completely 
independent. All but Ceylon are mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Any mem- 
ber is free to leave the association, 
as Ireland—formerly Eire—did earlier 
this year. 

This spring India announced that 
she is preparing a -new constitution, 
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INDIA HAS WON her independence, and maintains only loose ties with Great 


One is the 


building of schools to meet the need that exists. 


which will proclaim her a_ republic. 
Since she felt that as a republic she 
could not owe “allegiance to the 
Crown,” an arrangement was made 
whereby she could merely accept “the 
king as the symbol” of the Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

In recent months, moreover, official 
documents have frequently referred 
to the association simply as the “Com- 
monwealth of Nations.” Some mem- 
ber countries probably will continue to 
include the word “British” when men- 
tioning the Commonwealth, while 
others will omit it. 

Besides the full-fledged Common- 
wealth members there is a “borderline” 
dominion — Southern Rhodesia — ad- 
joining the Union of South Africa. 
Although to some extent under British 
control, this territory is largely self- 
governing. Her Prime Minister at- 
tended a London meeting of Common- 
wealth leaders last fall. 


Variety of Possessions 


In addition to Southern Rhodesia 
and the countries of the Common- 
wealth, the Empire contains a vast 
array of colonies, protectorates, and 
dependencies. Many of these have a 
large measure of local self-rule, while 
others are quite thoroughly controlled 
by the London government. 

Some important pieces of territory 
have dropped away from the British 
Empire since the beginning of last 
year. Burma, once governed as part 
of India and later as a separate colony, 
became a completely independent na- 
tion in January 1948. She chose not 
to be a member of the British Com- 
monwealth. A little more than a year 
ago, Britain gave up control of Pales- 
tine, which she had governed first for 
the League of Nations and later for 
the United Nations. This spring, as 
we have said, Ireland withdrew en- 
tirely from the Commonwealth. 

Many people felt that it was a loss 
to Britain when India was in 1947 
transformed from a colonial possession 
into the free dominions of India and 
Pakistan. But other observers main- 
tained that these lands would be more 
valuable to Britain as independent 
members of the Commonwealth than 
as parts of a dissatisfied colony. 

—By THOMAS K. MYER. 
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The Story of the Wee 


Wheat Pact 


In the opinion of some observers, 
the international wheat agreement 
that was drawn up some months ago 
in Washington will be approved by 
the necessary number of countries by 
July 1, the final date for such rati- 
fication. These observers base their 
belief on the fact that the United 
States Senate approved the treaty a 
few days ago. Since we have now 
ratified the pact, it is said, most of 
the other participating nations will 
shortly follow suit. 

If the agreement does become ef- 
fective July 1, five of the countries will 
sell to the others in the pact a little 
more than 450 billion bushels of wheat 
during each of the next four years. 
Those nations which will receive the 
wheat are usually short of grain and 
must purchase what they need from 
foreign producers. 

The five countries that will provide 
wheat—if the agreement goes into ef- 
fect—are the United States, Canada, 
Australia, France, and Uruguay. The 
world’s other major wheat producers 
—Russia and Argentina—attended the 
meeting at which the pact was drawn 
up, but have refused to sign. 

The purpose of the wheat agree- 
ment is to assure an adequate market 
for those countries that will have a 
surplus of wheat during the next four 
years and to assure a sufficient supply 
for those that will find themselves 
short of the grain. The countries 
that will be selling wheat are to 
charge not more than $1.80 a bushel 
during any of the four years. At the 
same time, they will be entitled to ask 
for at least $1.50 the first year and 
$1.20 the fourth year. The minimum 
prices to be charged during the second 
and third years of the agreement will 
vary between $1.20 and $1.50. 


New A-Bomb Plant 


The Atomic Energy Commission is 
beginning operation of a new atom 
bomb plant at Hanford, Washington. 
The plant, which was built for the 
government by General Electric Com- 
pany, will make use of plutonium—a 


radioactive material—in the produc- 
tion of atom bombs. According to 
the AEC, the installation will be able 
to manufacture the A-bomb much 
more quickly than has been done at the 
commission’s ,project at Los Alamos, 
New Mexico. 

The cost of building the Hanford 
plant was the cause, recently, of a 
controversy between Senator Bourke 
Hickenlooper of Iowa and David 
Lilienthal, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. In the course 
of a hearing on the work of the com- 
mission, Hickenlooper charged that 
the factory was originally supposed to 
cost 6 million dollars. By the time it 
was completed, he said, the total ex- 
penditures for the project had gone 
up to 25 million dollars. 

Lilienthal acknowledged that the 
Hanford plant finally cost 25 million 
dollars, but he contended that the 
original estimate of 6 million dollars 
was not a “mistake.” He claimed that 
the plant in question was built ac- 
cording to plans that were entirely 
new to the engineers of the AEC and 
General Electric. As a result, he said, 
no one could have made a correct 
estimate before the plant was actually 
erected. 


Shelter Belt 


Farmers in the Middle West are 
planting great numbers of trees this 
year as part of the nation’s “shelter 
belt” program. The chief purpose of 
the program is to prevent the wash- 
ing away of the soil. Wooded areas 
tend to retain their moisture for a 
long period of time and thus slow 
down the process of erosion. 

The tree-planting program was be- 
gun on a large scale in 1935, following 
the drought that struck the Great 
Plains in that year. Since 1935, 220 
million trees have been planted in an 
area extending from the Canadian 
border to the Rio Grande. 

“Shelter belts’ have also been 
created in such states as California 
and Florida, where the trees protect 
the citrus crops from severe winds and 
storms. A similar project has been 
established in New Jersey, where the 
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ONLY THREE of the five leading producers of wheat for export have ratified the 


world wheat agreement drawn up in Washington, D. C., this spring. 


Russia and 


Argentina took part in the meeting, but did not join the pact. 


A FARMER examines the powder-dry soil of his fields. 
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When droughts occur, less 


soil is lost through blowing where shelter belts of trees have been planted. 


trees prevent the erosion of soil on 
large truck gardens. 

Some farmers report that agricul- 
tural production has been greatly in- 
creased in sections that are sheltered 
by trees. Ranchers say that during 
last winter’s blizzards in the west, 
many cattle were saved because they 
were able to take refuge in shelter 
belt areas. 


Latin “Olympics” 


Guatemala is making preparations 
for the “Olympic Games” that will be 
held next February in Guatemala 
City. The games are not the official, 
world-wide Olympics that are con- 
ducted every four years, but they are 
given that name because they will 
bring together participants from 15 
Latin American countries. 

The contests will be held in a sta- 
dium that is now being built in the 
center of Guatemala City. The arena 
will be one of the largest in Latin 
America. The engineers in charge of 
the construction say that it will ac- 
commodate 35,000 spectators. Pro- 
vision will be made for building an 
additional 15,000 seats if it is found 
that there is a need for them. 

Among the sports in which contests 
will be held are fencing, swimming, 
boxing, basketball, soccer, and track. 
There will be contestants represent- 
ing Guatemala, Mexico, Cuba, Curacao, 
El Salvador, Dominican Republic, 
Trinidad, Brazil, Argentina, Vene- 
zuela, Panama, Jamaica, Honduras, 
and Haiti. 


U. S. Ports 


Seaports of the United States are 
busier today than they have been in 
several years. According to the De- 
partment of Commerce, 50,000 vessels 
entered our harbors during 1948 and 
a similar number will probably tie up 
at our docks during the current year. 
The amount of cargo that was handled 
by our, dock workers during 1948 was 
more than 90 million tons. 

Officials of the Commerce Depart- 
ment say that the great shipping ac- 
tivity in our ports is due in part to 
the Marshall Plan. We are sending 
to the countries taking part in the 


plan huge quantities of wheat, coal, 
textiles, iron and steel products, ma- 
chinery, chemicals, and automobiles. 

The value of the goods we are ship- 
ping to other countries will be about 
13 billion dollars during this year, ac- 
cording to the government. This is 
more than four times the value of our 
exports in 1938, when goods worth 3 
billion dollars were sent to foreign 
markets. 

The largest port in the United 
States is New York, which last year 
handled more than 21 million tons of 
cargo. Norfolk, the second largest, 
handled about 614 million tons. 

During the last few years, shipping 
activity has increased along the coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Newly estab 
lished factories in the southwest are 
using such ports as New Orleans and 
Galveston for the shipment of their 
products to foreign ports. At the 
same time, shippers in Africa and 
Latin America are routing their goods 
through Gulf Coast cities because they 
are nearer than the ports along the 
Atlantic or Pacific seaboards. 


Progressive Party 


Since last fall’s Presidential elec 
tion, there has been little news about 
the Progressive Party. Henry Wal 
lace, who was the party’s Presidential 
candidate, makes a speech occasionally, 
but there are few other signs that 
the organization is continuing its ac 
tivities. 

According to a recent article in the 
New York Herald Tribune, the Pre 
gressive Party is still in existence, 
but it does not appear to have the 
backing it once did. The article points 
out, of course, that the party was nod 
too popular even in 1948, when Wal 
lace received only 1,150,000 votes. He 
had predicted that he would get from 
5 to 10 million votes. 

As for Wallace himself, he recently 
made a tour of the country togethet 
with a member of the British Parlit 
ment, a member of the Italian Senaté 
and Mrs. Paul Robeson, the wife of th 
Negro singer. During the tour, the 
four spoke mainly on the North At 
lantic Pact, which they called a ste 
in the direction of war. 

According to the Herald Tributé 
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Wallace and his companions attracted 
only half the number of people who 
attended Progressive Party meetings 
last year. The story adds, though, that 
some of the decline may be due to the 
fact that this is not an election year. 
The largest audiences, it is pointed 
out, usually show up during a vigorous 
political contest. 


Australian Power 


Australia is planning to build a 
series of hydro-electric stations in 
the southeastern section of the coun- 
try. When the project is completed, 
the stations will be capable of doubling 
Australia’s electrical output. The dams 
that will be built in connection with 
the power plants will be used to irri- 
gate thousands of acres of arid land. 

The project will be built on the 
Snowy River, one of the country’s 
greatest waterways. Some of the 
power will also come from the Murray 
and Murrumbidgee Rivers, which are 
located close to the Snowy. 

The electricity to be produced by 
the proposed power stations will be 
used to run industrial plants in New 
South Wales and Victoria,. both of 
which are in southeastern Australia. 
The power will also be made available 
to the steel plants and munitions fac- 
tories that are expected to be built 
in the area in the near future. 


Hawaii Strike 


As we go to press, Hawaii is still 
in the grip of a strike of 2,000 long- 
shoremen. They walked off their jobs 
May 1, after the stevedore companies 
refused to grant their demands for a 
wage increase of 32 cents an hour. 
The companies say that they are will- 
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LOUIS ST. LAURENT, Canada’s Prime 
Minister, hopes to lead his Liberal Party 
to victory at the polls in Canadian elec- 
tions today. 


ing to grant some raise in pay, but 
that they cannot afford the amount 
being asked. The workers claim they 
are entitled to the entire 32-cent in- 
crease. 

Because of the walkout, the economic 
life of Hawaii has been seriously af- 
fected. Cane sugar, one of the islands’ 
chief products, cannot be shipped to 
the United States or other countries. 
Persons whose jobs depend on trade 
With foreign lands are unemployed. 
Merchants have been unable to obtain 
needed stocks of goods from the United 
States, 

Longshoremen are important to an 
economy like that of Hawaii because 
they do all the loading and unloading 
of cargoes. If they do not work, ships 
fan neither leave nor take on sched- 
ee 
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MORE THAN 100 YEARS OLD. This early locomotive and coach (the Bridal Coach 
of a British train) are on display at the Railroad Fair being held in Chicago. 


uled shipments. Goods pile up in 
warehouses and along the docks. 

The Federal Conciliation Service has 
assigned a number of labor experts 
to Hawaii to see if they can bring 
about a settlement between the union 
and the employers. Up to now, they 
have not succeeded in obtaining an 
agreement, but the strikers have con- 
sented to unload ‘shipments of food 
arriving in Hawaii. Since the walk- 
out began, they have also been han- 
dling cargoes taken over in U. S. Navy 
vessels. 


Dangerous Fourth 


According to the National Safety 
Council, the number of cars taking 
to the highways during the July 4th 
week end will be the greatest in the 
nation’s history. The Council esti- 
mates that about 33 million motor 
vehicles will be in operation during 
the three-day holiday, transporting 
their occupants to mountain resorts, 
beaches, and other recreation centers. 

The Council therefore has issued a 
warning to all drivers. It says that 
if one is not careful while traveling 
during the holiday, he may become in- 
volved in a serious, perhaps fatal, 
accident. 

The Council points out that the 
death toll for the July 4th holiday 
has been increasing almost every year. 
It says that this is due to the fact 
that there are more automobiles and 
other vehicles on the road than ever 
before, and that many people have not 
yet learned the importance of driving 
carefully. 

The Council urges that people also 
take precautions while engaging in 
recreational activity during the July 
4th week end. It points out that many 
lose their lives or are seriously in- 
jured while swimming, fishing, or han- 
dling fireworks. 


Canadian Elections 


The people of Canada go to the 
polls today, June 27, to vote for a 
new House of Commons. Prime Min- 
ister Louis St. Laurent dissolved the 
old House on April 30, though he was 
not required by law to call general 
elections until 1950. 

Canada’s House of Commons has 
262 seats. The party winning 132 
seats, or a clear majority, names the 


prime minister and the cabinet. If 
no party receives a majority of the 
seats, two or more usually join to- 
gether to form a coalition government. 

In today’s elections, the chief con- 
test is between the Liberal Party and 
the Progressive Conservative Party. 
The former favors far more govern- 
ment action in dealing with national 
problems than the latter does. 

In the opinion of many observers, 
the Liberal Party will probably be 
returned to power. It has been in 
control of the government for three 
successive terms and appears still to 
be popular. It is pointed out that in 
the recent elections for provincial 
legislatures in Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland, the Liberals, in each case, 
received the majority of the votes. 


Press Survey 


According to a survey by the Asso- 
ciated Press, there is still a great 
deal of censorship of the news in a 
large number of countries. In fact, the 
AP says that there are more nations 
that limit freedom of the press today 
than there were six months ago. 

The countries where there is no free 
press at all are located chiefly in East- 
ern Europe. The Associated Press 
says that there are no papers in op- 
position to the government in Hun- 
gary, Romania, Bulgaria or any of 








the other satellites of Russia. Foreign 
correspondents also find it difficult to 
send the truth about these nations to 
their papers. The AP further reports 
that there is no press freedom in 
Spain, Portugal, or in several other 
countries. 

The nations where there is the great- 
est freedom of the press are France, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom, most of 
the other members of the British Com- 
monwealth, and the United States. 

The Associated Press obtained the 
information for its survey from the 
correspondents it employs in almost 
every country in the world. 


Operation Lookout 


Preparations are being made for a 
six-day air raid exercise this Septem- 
ber along a large portion of the east 
coast. About 26,000 civilians will take 
part in the exercise. They will be sta- 
tioned at ground observation posts 
and report the results of their “spot- 
ting” activities to Air Force control 
centers. 

According to Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson, the purpose of the 
exercise is to see how effective an or- 
ganization can be established for de- 
tecting enemy aircraft that may at- 
tempt to attack the eastern seaboard 
during a war. The civilian spotters 
in the test will be responsible for de- 
termining the types of planes seen, the 
direction in which they are flying, and 
the altitude at which they pass over 
the observation posts. A similar or- 
ganization was in operation during 
World War II. 

The detection exercise will be called 
“Operation Lookout.” It will be con- 
ducted by the National Military Estab- 
lishment, acting for the most part 
through the Air Defense Command. 
The latter will direct activities from 
its headquarters at Mitchell Air Force 
Base, Long Island, New York. 

The governors of the states in which 
the exercises will be held are expected 
to cooperate in the venture. They 
will appoint the heads of the spotting 
organizations for their states. 

The states involved in “Operation 
Lookout” are Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, New Hampshire, 


Maine, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 
Both fighters and bombers will be 
used to simulate aircraft of the mythi- 
cal enemy. 
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Communism and Edueation 


(Concluded from page 1) 


of propaganda through out-of-school 
channels—often possessing the en- 
hanced appeal of forbidden fruit.” 

The report makes plain that teach- 
ing about communism and other forms 
of dictatorship does not mean that 
these kinds of government are being 
advocated. “Such advocacy,” it main- 
tains, “should not be permitted in 
American schools.” However, text- 
books which give information on the 
practices and principles of dictator- 
ships in order to safeguard American 
youth must not—says the committee— 
be labeled “Red” when they do not, 
in fact, advocate communism. 

Another important recommendation 
of the NEA group is that there should 
be a renewed emphasis in our schools 
on subjects pertaining to our own gov- 
ernment. “The schools should continue 

.. giving young citizens a clear 
understanding of the principles of the 
American way of life and a desire to 
make these principles prevail... . 
There is no better way to prevent the 
spread of communism and other forms 
of dictatorship than to show the peo- 
ple that they can achieve a maximum 
of freedom, justice, and well-being by 
actively supporting and improving 
American democracy.” 

With respect to the teaching of 
Americanism, it is indicated by the 
report that we should make further 
efforts to attain the ideals of Ameri- 
can democracy by dealing positively 
with “economic injustice, psychological 
insecurity, racial discrimination (and) 
sub-standard housing .. .” 


Communist Teachers 


Still another recommendation con- 
cerns Communist teachers. “Members 
of the Communist Party of the United 
States should not be employed as teach- 
ers,” the commission says. “At the 
same time we condemn the careless, 
incorrect and unjust use of such words 
as ‘Red’ and ‘Communist’ to attack 
teachers and other persons who in 
point of fact are not Communists, but 
who merely have views different from 
those of their accusers. The whole 
spirit of free American education will 
be subverted unless teachers are free 
to think for themselves.” 

Whether or not Communists should 


STUDENTS SHOULD be taught the principles of communism, so they can understand and « 


be barred from teaching positions in 
American schools and colleges is an 
issue which—even before the NEA 
made its report—had been arousing 
a good deal of discussion. National 
attention has been focused on the issue 
on several occasions, notably during 
last winter’s investigation and dis- 
missal at the University of Washing- 
ton of two members of the faculty 
charged with membership in the Com- 
munist Party. 


Some Dissenters 


Some people who are not Commu- 
nists and who have no sympathy with 
communism feel, nevertheless, that 
membership in the Communist Party 
should not be considered grounds for 
banning an individual from teaching. 
Among those who have spoken out in 
support of this view are Roger 
Baldwin, Director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, and Alexander 
Meiklejohn, former President of Am- 
herst College and a well-known phi- 
losopher and author. 


The argument generally advanced 
by those non-Communists who feel 
that we should not bar Communists 
from teaching merely because of their 
political affiliations is as follows: 

“If we start barring individuals 
from teaching just because they are 
Communists, we will be setting a dan- 
gerous precedent—one which may 
have exceedingly harmful effects on 
our American tradition of academic 
freedom. 

“As soon as we exclude Communists 
from the teaching profession, next we 
will be excluding others whose views 
are different from those held by the 
majority of the ruling group. Con- 
ceivably this policy could go so far as 
to ban Republican teachers in a Demo- 
cratic community and to ban teachers 
who are Democrats in a predominantly 
Republican area. The standard by 
which we should judge teachers is 
whether they know their subject and 
can teach it—not by the political party 
to which they belong. 

“If we bar Communists from teach- 
ing, we are—in addition—becoming 
guilty of the very methods used by 
the rulers of the Communist countries 
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—the persecution of people because of 
their political ideas. Furthermore, by 
suppressing such teachers, we give 
communism a false ‘glamour’ and are 
likely to make it a good deal more at- 
tractive to students than it otherwise 
would have been. 

“Democracy is surely not so weak 
that it has to be propped up by the 
devices of dictatorship. Democracy 
will not suffer when compared with 
communism, and students are not as 
easily misled in making a comparison 
between the two as is sometimes al- 
leged. Let students make up their 
own minds about the relative merits of 
communism and democracy. The truth 
will prevail—Communist teachers or 
not.” 

Commission’s View 


Many other Americans, including 
the members of the NEA Policies Com- 
mission, are convinced that Commu- 
nists should not be allowed to teach 
in the nation’s schools. They put forth 
this argument: 

“A teacher must—above all things 
—be free to seek the truth and to 
guide students in the search for truth. 
A teacher must be able to think in- 
dependently and to teach students to 
evaluate an issue carefully before 
reaching a conclusion. But if a teacher 
is a Communist, he cannot carry out 
these duties. 

“The fact is that a Communist is 
not free to seek the truth. Bound by 
rigid discipline, party members have 
to accept the approved Communist 
view, or ‘party line,’ on all matters, 
and they are bound to guide others 
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should not be taught by Communists—in the opinion of the NEA Educational Policies Commission 
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DR. JAMES B. CONANT, left, President of Harvard University, and General Dwight 
Eisenhower, right, President of Columbia University, are among the sponsors of the 
NEA report on communism in the U. S. schools. 


into the same line of thought. Com. 
munist Party directives give ample 
proof of this. 

“For example, the Communists op- 
pose the European Recovery Program, 
Any Communist teacher is, therefore, 
bound to oppose the plan without any 
regard for the pros and cons of the 
matter. So long as the teacher is a 
Communist, he is forbidden to think 
for himself. He must accept the views 
of the party leaders without question. 

“The Communist Party takes an 
‘official’ stand on almost every sub- 
ject and issue. Even writers and 
musicians have. been expelled from the 
party or forced to retract their views 
for not following the ‘party line’ in 
producing literary works and compos- 
ing music. When thought-control is 
so widespread that it regulates music 
and literature, it is obvious that Com- 
munist propaganda can be inserted in 
almost any subject taught in the 
schools. 

“Our school system is the very 
foundation of our democratic form of 
government, yet Communists are com- 
mitted to another country—the Soviet 
Union—in their loyalty. The Conm- 
munist Party wants to overthrow our 
government. Control of the schools 
would be a major step toward their 
getting in power. To ban Communist 
teachers is, then, nothing less than 
an act of self-preservation and does 
not threaten academic freedom.” 


Blueprint for Schools 


: 
The principles laid down in the NEA ‘ 


report have already been the subject 
of a good deal of editorial comment 
in the nation’s press. The report is 
sure to be discussed widely in educa- 
tional circles and in other groups. It 
will undoubtedly serve as a blueprint 
for many schools in their handling of 
the Communist issue in all its phases. 

Those who want a copy of the 54 
page report may obtain one for 25 
cents from the Educational Policies 
Commission, 1201 16th St., N. W, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The issue of whether or not Com- 
munists should be allowed to teach was 
given extensive treatment earlier this 
year in the New York Times Magazine. 
Those interested in delving further 
into this phase of the Communist prob- 
lem will find the Times’ articles valv- 
able. 

In the issue of February 27, Sidney 
Hook, chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy at New York University, 
argues that Communists should not be 
permitted to teach. Alexander Meikle 
john takes the opposite stand in the 
March 27 issue. On both March 18 
and April 10, the Times Magazine 
printed extensive comments from read 
ers on the problem. 
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| Study Guide 


Communism 








1. Name two prominent members. of 
the group which recently drew up an im- 
portant report concerning communism 
and American education. 


9. How long does the group think that 
the present unsettled state of world af- 
fairs will last? 


3. Why does the committee think that 
the schools should provide information 
about communism? 


4, What recommendation is made about 
the teaching of subjects pertaining to our 
own government? 


5. Give the report’s recommendation 
concerning the employment of Commu- 
nist teachers. 


6. What are the arguments of those 
non-Communists who oppose the group’s 
recommendation concerning Communist 
teachers? 


7. Why do many Americans, including 
the members of the NEA Educational 
Policies Commission, feel that Commu- 
nists should be banned as teachers? 


Discussion 


1. Which of the three major recom- 
mendations made by the NEA group do 
you feel is most important? Why? 


2. In your opinion, how might schools 
most effectively go about the banning of 
Communist teachers without threatening 
academic freedom? Explain your an- 
swer. 


Great Britain 


1. Upon what does Great Britain’s 
prosperity depend? 


2. Give briefly the reasons to explain 
why Britain found herself in such a 
serious situation at the end of World 
War II. 


3. How has the United States helped 
the British people since the end of that 
conflict? 


4, Early this year were the British 
exporting more or less goods than they 
did during an average month in 1938? 


5. Why does Great Britain want to in- 
crease her trade with countries other 
than the United States and Canada? 


6. How is recovery in such places as 
Germany and Switzerland affecting 
British sales? 


7. Why it is hard for the British peo- 
ple to produce goods that sell for low 
prices? 


Discussion 


} 1. Do you think the United States 
should try to discourage the British from 
making trade agreements with countries 
such as Argentina? Why or why not? 


2. What suggestions, if any, can you 
make that would help Great Britain in 
her struggle to achieve post-war pros- 
perity? Explain your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why does Afghanistan want to bor- 
row money from the United States? 


2. What are the two leading ports in 
the U. S.? 


3. Describe some of the benefits that 
have resulted from the shelter belts of 
trees planted in sections of the U 


_ 4. What power project is being planned 
in Australia? 


5. Diseuss briefly the strike that has 
been going on in Hawaii. 


6. What advice is given in regard to 
4th of July celebrations? 


7. What important lesson did Britain 
learn and apply as a result of the Ameri- 
can Revolution? 





Pronunciations 


Afghanistan—af-gin’i-stan 
Kabul—kah’bool 
Kandahar—kun-duh-hahr’ 
Pushto—push’too 

Zahir Shah—zah-here’ shah 





AN AFGHAN tribesman and his family 
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Afshanistan’s Plans 


Nation Seeks Loan to Enlarge Her Program of Modernization; 
Highways and Irrigation Projects Are Under Way 


HE Afghanistan government is re- 

ported to be seeking a loan of 60 
million dollars from the United States. 
Afghanistan officials now in our coun- 
try say that the money would be used 
to modernize their land. They point 
out that the standard of living of 
most Afghans is quite low and that 
there is a need for new schools, roads, 
dams, and other improvements. 

If Afghanistan receives the money, 
it will be in a position to enlarge the 
program of modernization which it has 
been carrying on in recent years. Since 
World War II, Afghanistan has built 
a great many highways. It has also 
begun a large number of irrigation 
projects. When the latter are com- 
pleted, at least 800 square miles of 
arid land will be capable of growing 
a variety of agricultural products. 

The government has drawn up plans 
for a great many other projects. For 
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AFGHANISTAN is a landlocked country 


instance, it intends to construct a 
number of textile plants and hydro- 
electric stations. At present, Afghan- 
istan must purchase most of its tex- 
tile goods from other countries. As 
for electricity, Afghanistan produces 
only a small amount for use in Kabul, 
Kandahar and one or two other towns. 

The king of Afghanistan—Zahir 
Shah—is one of the most progressive 
leaders in Asia. He has been on the 
throne since 1933, when his father 
was assassinated for attempting to 
introduce Western practices. 

Many members of Zahir Shah’s gov- 
ernment were educated in colleges and 
universities in Western Europe and 


the United States. Inspired by West- 
ern examples of democracy and indus- 
trial progress, they are trying to 
change their country quickly. Accord- 
ing to an American foreign corre- 
spondent who visited Afghanistan re- 
cently, the nation is attempting to go 
“from the age of the camel to the air 
age’’ in one short leap. 

Afghanistan is located in South Cen- 
tral Asia. It is bordered on the north 
by the Soviet Union, on the east by 
the Soviet Union and Pakistan, on 
the south by Pakistan, and on the 
west by Iran. 

The country has been independent 
since 1919. Before that date, it was 
almost always under the rule of a 
foreign conqueror. Alexander the 
Great seized control of the country 
when he was on his way to his ex- 
ploits in India. Both the Russians 
and the British have at various times 
dominated all or part of the land. 

The area of Afghanistan is approx- 
imately 250,000 square miles, though 
the exact size has never been deter- 
mined. Because of this uncertainty 
over the country’s borders, the Af- 
ghanistan government has been in- 
volved in controversies with almost all 
its neighbors. At present, it is en- 
gaged in a dispute with Pakistan re- 
garding the control of an area lying 
between the two nations. 

Much of Afghanistan is mountain- 
ous, but there are also many plains 
and deep valleys. In the south central 
portion, the land is mostly desert. 

Afghanistan sells to other nations 
cotton, wool, rugs, dried fruits, and 
caracul skins. The latter are shipped 
mainly to the United States, where 
they are made into expensive fur 
coats. The income from the sale of 
these skins runs between 10 and 20 
million dollars a year 

The government owns the few facto- 
ries that are in the country. These 
produce mainly textiles and vehicles. 
There are-also some sugar refining 
plants. 

The population of Afghanistan is 
about 12 million. Almost all Afghans 
are Mohammedans. Pushtu and Per- 
sian are the main languages. The 
official language, used by the govern- 
ment in its transactions, is Persian. 

—By DAVID BEILES. 
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Candy may soon be more healthful 
than it isnow. Candy-makers meeting 
in Chicago recently heard reports on 
laboratory tests in which yeast, soy 
protein, and dry milk solids had been 
used in making popular confections. 
Expert tasters failed to detect any 
change in the flavor of the candies, 
but scientists knew they contained ex- 
tra vitamins and proteins. 


* * * 


Television won‘t bother your eyes 
unless your eyes are already weak. 
Dr. Franklin M. Foote, executive di- 
rector of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, came to this 
conclusion after studying the cases of 
a number of people who complained 
that they strained their eyes watching 
the TV screen. Such people, Dr. 
Foote says, were merely finding de- 
fects that already existed in their 
vision. People with normal sight may 
tire their eyes by trying to watch 
video in a room that is not dark or 
by sitting too close to the screen. 
Viewed properly, though, television 
should be no more tiring to the eyes 
than prolonged reading. 


* * * 


Duro Test Corporation has devel- 
oped a fluorescent light that does not 
require an electric current. The light 
consists of a bulb coated with fluores- 
cent material and filled with neon or 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC TELESCOPE is put 
through its paces before being used at 
Mount Palomar, California. This instru- 
ment is aiding astronomers as they try 
to “map” the heavens. 


argon gas and other chemicals. When 
the bulb is shaken slightly, the chemi- 
cals produce a fairly strong light. The 
device may be useful in boats, auto- 
mobiles, trains, and planes—places 
where there is constant motion that 
would keep the chemicals agitated. 


* * * 


The Federal Security Agency and 
the Department of Agriculture have 
issued a statement to quiet rumors 
that have caused the public to fear 
DDT. The statement says: 

DDT, used as recommended, has not 
been known to cause human sickness, 
though kerosene or other liquids in 
which DDT is dissolved may cause 
minor illness. DDT does not cause 
virus-X disease of man, nor does it 
cause the X disease of cattle. DDT 
when used on fodder or on dairy cattle 
may appear in milk. but there is no 


‘justification for public alarm as to the 


safety of the milk supply. Precautions 
being followed by farmers are suffi- 
cient to prevent contamination of milk. 
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“Socialized Medicine?” by Senator 
James Murray and Dr. Roscoe L. Sen- 
senich. Look. 


Senator Murray argues in favor of 
the National Health Insurance bills in 
Congress. In the margins of the ar- 
ticle, Dr. Sensenich, President of the 
American Medical Association, replies 
to the Senator’s statements. The fol- 
lowing are excerpts from their debate: 


Senator Murray: It is unfortunately 
true that most Americans can’t afford 
proper medical care. Two out of every 
three Americans—97 million in all— 
need help to meet the cost of a seri- 
ous illness. 


Dr. Sensenich: The large majority 
of the American people have the re- 
sources to pay for medical care if 
health protection is given its proper 
place in family budgets. If 97 million 
Americans can’t afford adequate medi- 
cal care, how would they pay a heavy 
payroll tax to support compulsory 
health insurance? 


Senator Murray: Instead of having 
everyone pay the same amount, as in 
other types of insurance and in volun- 
tary health plans, payments will be in 
proportion to earnings. Under our 
proposal the total payroll tax will 
amount to three per cent of the first 
$4,800 of annual income. 

Dr. Sensenich: This is only “the 
starting tax.” Best estimates indicate 
the payroll tax will skyrocket to 8 or 
10 per cent—twice what the average 
family pays for health care today. 
Under voluntary plans, the average 
weekly cost of all-inclusive medical, 
surgical and hospital care is 621% cents 
a week. Under the government system, 
you would pay 75 cents, and your em- 
ployer another 75 cents. And if your 
own doctor isn’t on the government 
panel, and you still want his services, 
you pay twice. 

Senator Murray: Our plan will be 
administered by you and your neigh- 
bors—locally. 


Dr. Sensenich: The British have this 
system, too. And the British House- 
wives League recently has issued a 
vigorous public protest against the 
gossip resulting from lack of privacy 
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THE FROZEN FOODS INDUSTRY is a fast-growing one in the U. S. 


in the handling of medical records. 


Senator Murray: There are hundreds 
of thousands of handicapped or crip- 
pled children whose parents simply do 
not have the money to provide the 
medical attention they should have. 
Even more startling is the number of 
preventable deaths occurring each 
year. 


Dr. Sensenich: Proponents of com- 
pulsory health insurance have repeat- 
edly tried to stampede the American 
people with unsubstantiated figures on 
preventable deaths. These unsupported 
claims have been thoroughly dis- 
credited by qualified medical and sta- 
tistical experts. 


Senator Murray: How much will 
national health insurance cost the 
country? In 1946, Americans spent 
over 51% billion dollars for medical and 
hospital services, medicines, and sup- 
plies, health and accident insurance. 
Under health insurance, we would as- 
suredly spend that same amount—but 
on a budgeted basis paid for in small 
amounts when we are well instead of 
in catastrophic amounts when we are 
ill. If we must spend more on medical 
care, I am positive that the people will 
be glad to have that difference paid 
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IS GOVERNMENT health insurance the answer to medical care for all? 


‘C. Lester Walker. 


out of the nation’s general revenues. 


Dr. Sensenich: Nobody knows how 
much political medicine would cost this 
country. Only one thing is certain: 
the cost is far too great—not only in 
money, but in loss of privacy, in 
abridgment of personal freedom, and 
in deterioration of medical care. 
America can’t afford this costly experi- 
ment. 


(Editor’s Note: This summary of 
the debate necessarily touches only the 
highlights. In view of the importance 
of the subject at this time, we suggest 
that as many of our readers as pos- 
sible read the entire article which ap- 
pears in the June 21 issue of Look). 


“What's in the Deep Freeze?” by 


Harper's. 


The frozen foods industry got its 
start in the early twenties when a New 
Englander named Clarence Birdseye 
discovered, quite by accident, that food 
frozen quickly at very low tempera- 
tures retains its “fresh-off-the-vine” 
taste almost indefinitely. Although 
the idea caught on slowly at first, today 
there are at least 400 companies deep- 
freezing food and over 150 firms turn- 
ing out freezing cabinets. 

Throughout the country there are 
some 11,000 locker plants where indi- 
viduals may rent sub-zero cabinets in 
which they can deep-freeze and store 
away garden truck and other foods. 
In addition, there are about 1,250,000 
home freeze cabinets in use. 

Farmers and housewives are espe- 
cially enthusiastic about deep freezing. 
With locker plants available, farmers 
can have “‘fresh” meat and vegetables 
all year long. And overproduction of 
a crop need no longer mean waste— 
the fruits and vegetables can be frozen 
and stored away for future use. 

Time in the kitchen is cut for the 
housewife. Shelling limas, washing 
spinach, and the long hot siege of can- 
ning are things of the past for the 
woman with a home freezer or a locker. 
Lunches can be prepared for a whole 
month in advance. 

The frozen foods business is having 
an effect on other industries. Farmers 
raising food destined for the freezer 
are told what “strains” of fruits and 
vegetables must be grown, for some 
freeze better than others do. Railroads 


and trucking firms are rushing to build 
new refrigerator cars to carry frozen 
products. And some fishermen quick. 
freeze their catch aboard their ships, } 
Today there are over 400 different’ 
kinds of frozen foods on the market, 
ranging all the way from peas to 
frozen-cooked waffles and such exotie 
fruits as the guava and the mango, 
More foods are continually being added 
to the list. Last year alone 700 million 
pounds of frozen food were packed. 


“How to Be an American Abroad,” 
by George Kent. Travel. 


An estimated 1,500,000 Americans 
are going abroad this year. These 
travelers, quite apart from the two 
billion dollars they spend, will exert a 
great deal of influence, for each is an 
individual, walky-talky exhibit of 
America. 

Between 80 and 90 per cent of Amer- 
ican tourists will do well by their coun- 
try. It is the 10 or 20 per cent who 
make the trouble. They brag, they 
swagger, but mostly, they err in being 
thoughtless. ° 

Only by constantly striving to be 
considerate in all dealings with one’s 
fellows abroad can one become truly 
an ambassador of good will. Abroad 
you will meet people just like you and 
me and our friends, and many who are 
utterly different. Instead of looking 
down your nose at those who are dif- 
ferent, enjoy them and their ways. 

Make it a point to know something 
about the geography of the country 
you’re visiting, something of its his- 


TROOPS overseas, as well as tourists, cam 
be ambassadors of good will. 


tory, its great men. Try to learn some 
of the language; two hundred words 
are better than none at all. Knowing 
something in advance gives you 4 
chance to ask intelligent questions and 
thus learn a lot more. And your el- 
lightened interest will arouse respect 
for Americans. 

On the other side of the fence, be 
prepared to answer questions. You 
will be asked to express your views 02 
the Marshall Plan, Wall Street, labor, 
Hollywood. By cool-headedly explain- 
ing your country, point by point, you 
nail lies and make better friends. 

Expect a certain amount of delays 
inaccurate bills, and other irritating 
experiences. When these things hap- 
pen, don’t swear at the foxy French 
and the lousy Latins. Recollect that 
similar occurrences have often dimmed 
your disposition at home. Relax and 
don’t let it spoil your fun. 





